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the government was disposed to peace from the deranged
situation of their commerce; from the alarming
augmentation of their national expenditure, and the
consequent embarrassment of their finances; from
the imperfect organisation of their military system; and,
above all, from the devastations to which their coasts
and frontiers had become exposed/' In both countries,
added this competent writer, " the termination of the
war was hailed with unfeigned satisfaction ; but the
force of this feeling was considerably diminished by
the reflection that all the blood and treasure expended
in the prosecution of the contest had been lavished
in vain/*1

While Great Britain was brought to the verge of
starvation and ruin by an anti-commercial naval policy,
founded upon the pursuit of prize money, France was
being gradually drained of its finest men by conscrip-
tion, the most elaborate and cruel instrument hitherto
perfected by military ambition for the ruin of mankind.

From 1798 to 1814 the flower of the French youth
was falling in wars of conquest, supported partly by
levies and requisitions and indemnities, partly by the
industry of the peasant, who found, as we have seen, a
substantial set off in the possession of his land* Thus
Napoleon preserved his power by maintaining peasant
proprietorship and sustaining the confiscation of the
great feudal estates* The British aristocracy kept itself
in power and retained its property by avoiding the
institution of conscription* If it had introduced com-
pulsory service and attempted to rival the armies of
Napoleon we too might have had a bloody Revolution
and a general confiscation of the great landed estates*
1 The Wars of the French Revolution^ by Edward Bafnes, vol* ii* p. 406*